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Introduction 

Changingdemographicsand theneed 
for professionals to understand perspec- 
tives and beliefs of others has led many to 
reflect on the extent to which diversity is- 
sues are i ntegrated i nto undergraduate and 
graduate programs (Heuberger, Gerber, & 
Anderson, 1999). This is particularly true 
as teachers and helping professionals are 
considered catalysts of change. However, 
educators need specific knowledge, skills 
and attitudes to influence the world in 
which they live. Banks (2001) stated that 
it i s on I y when teachers are empowered that 
they havetheabilitytoinfluencetheir per- 
sonal, social, pol itical and economic worlds. 

The past twenty years of educational 
research include studies that describes the 
importance of muliticultural education. 
However, Smith (1998) discussed not only 
an absence of multicultural education as a 
content knowledgebase in teacher educa- 
tion programs, but also indicated the lack 
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of a knowledge baseamong instructors and 
professors who teach such courses. Al- 
though Smith (1998) advocated culturally 
responsive pedagogy as a moral and ethical 
responsibility in the preparation of teach- 
ers, the integration of multicultural per- 
spectives has been difficult to achieve. 

Both the standards for the National 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) and the Council for Accredita- 
tion of Counseling and Related Education 
Programming (CACREP) require multicul- 
tural training as integral in thetrainingof 
teachers and school counselors. Yet, there 
is a lack in the literature regarding the 
overal I effecti veness of th i s tra i n i ng across 
schools of education and human services. 

Nieto (2000) asserted that one must 
become a multicultural person before one 
can becomea multicultural teacher — this 
involves a transformational re-education. 
First, she said, individuals must learn 
more about people and events about which 
they know little. This knowledge could come 
from literature, cultural activities, appro- 
priateand accurate media outlets, or other 
sources. Second, individuals need to suc- 
cessf u 1 1 y traverse the process of confront- 
ing individual racism and bias that are 
often sodeeply rooted as to be unconscious. 
The dissonance that often occurs in cul- 
tural training experiences requires a high 
level of expertise by professors in teacher 
and counselor training institutions. 


Assessment of Efforts 

Assessment of teacher education pro- 
grams and efforts in infusing multicultural 
education reveal that we have a long way 
to go. Vacarr (2001) argued that while col- 
lege campuses have focused on training 
teachers for working in diverse environ- 
ments and transforming the curriculum to 
embody multiculturalism, a gap exists be- 
tween conceptual understandings and the 
ability torespond to classroom challenges 
involving differences. Globetti, Globetti, 
Brown, and Smith's (1993) instrument 
measuring university students' multicul- 
tural awareness and sensitivity found that 
although students were aware of various 
subcultures on campus, they lacked sensi- 
tivity in terms of responding to differences. 

Moreover, Whitestudents exhibited a 
lack of sensitivity toward African-Ameri- 
cans and were reluctant to interact with 
different racial minority groups. Rumill, 
Harshorn, and Gordon (1994) sought to 
determine the effect that stereotypes had 
on how university students rated students 
who were from different racial, ethnic, or 
rel igious groups than thei r own. They found 
that White college students judged their 
black peers' credentials on the basis of skin 
col or.These results wereattributed, in part, 
to the lack of knowledge and experiences 
many white college students have with 
people of different colors and cultures. 
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Rudney, Marxen, and Risku (1996) 
found that students overwhel mi ngl y agreed 
on the importance of multicultural educa- 
tion i n thei r rol e as teacher. H owever, thei r 
survey of preservice teachers' field place- 
ment experiences in an urban setting re- 
vealed that, "graduates were most likely 
to speak in generalities regarding the im- 
portance of meeting the needs of diverse 
student populations and least likely to 
provide examples of appropriate theory- 
based professional action" (p. 35). Thus it 
appears that there is a gap between con- 
ceptual understanding and the ability to 
translate this understanding to practice. 

In 1982, the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(N CATE) included multicultural education 
among its criteria for the accreditation of 
teacher preparation programs. Simarly, 
the Council for Accreditation for Counse- 
lor Education and Related Programming 
(2001) requires each counselor preparation 
program to infuse issues of diversity and 
advocacy throughout the training. With 
this impetus, many colleges and universi- 
ties included multicultural education for 
preservice teachers as a mandate towards 
fulfilling the multicultural education re- 
quirement. 


Teacher Preparation 
& Multicultural Education 

Given that most prospective teachers 
and school counselors are White, middle- 
class females with limited or noexperiences 
with minorities (Zi mpher & Ashburn, 1989), 
it is critical that teacher/counselor prepa- 
ration programs include mechanisms for 
prospective professionals in these fields to 
notonlylearn about diversity, buttoexperi- 
ence their practicein diverse settings. Even 
with the integration of multicultural edu- 
cati on coursework and fi eld experi ences de- 
signed specifically to help student become 
culturally responsive professionals, it is 
unrealistic to expect that all students will 
completea program having the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes that represent the de- 
sired goals (J ordan, 1995). 

A lack of cultural awareness and a lack 
of specificinstruction in culturally relevant 
pedagogy havecreated classroom environ- 
ments that fail to facilitate the success of 
culturally diverse students. Research con- 
sistently indicates that teacher percep- 
tions of students based on race, class, and 
gen der i nf I u ence thei r expectat i on s for stu - 
dent behavior and academic performance 
(Gollnick & Chinn, 1998; Sadker & Sadker, 
1994; Sleeter & Grant, 1992). 

All things being equal, individual 
teachers make a significant difference in 
the learn i ng experience of students. There- 


fore, creating equitable education must 
begin with individual teachers. Knowledge 
of diversity, skills for effectively working 
with diverse populations, and transform- 
ing attitudes toward cultural diversity are 
all goalsfor the preservice teacher/counse- 
lor prepared in multicultural education 
(Banks 1997; Bennett, 1995; Gay, 1993; 
Nieto, 2000). 

Asa result of these and other research 
findings, many institutions of higher edu- 
cation have implemented a variety of pro- 
gramstohelp remedy thesituation and have 
made ongoing efforts to increase student 
awareness of, and sensitivity to, cultural 
differences. This has led to an infusion of 
courses, programs, and curriculum related 
to multicultural education and issues of 
diversity. I n education and counseling pro- 
grams, an understanding of multicul- 
tural ism and diversity is often viewed as 
being critical to the preparation and devel- 
opment of teachers and counselors. 

The purpose of this article is todiscuss 
a pilot-study describing education, counsel- 
ing, and human resourcedevelopment stu- 
dents' knowledge, attitudes, and experiences 
regarding their experiences with multicul- 
tural education at a large, suburban insti- 
tution of higher education. 

Method 

The primary source of data was a 21- 
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question survey that focused on students' 
knowledge, attitudes and experiences re- 
garding multicultural education. Seven- 
teen of these survey questions were rated 
on a Likert scale, and the last four were 
open-ended questions. The open-ended 
questions include(l) describe how you are 
a change agent, (2) provide suggestions for 
School of Education and Human Services, 
(3) provide three words describing your ex- 
periences, and (4) anyfeedback you would 
I ike to provide. 

Multicultural training was described 
to the students as a focus on students' abi I- 
itytowork effectively with various cultural 
identities. Thecultural identities were de- 
scribed as race, religion, ethnic origin, coun- 
try of origin, gender, socio-economic status, 
sexual orientation, disability as well as 
understand the complex issues if power, 
oppression and prejudice. Responses to the 
closed ended questions consisted of a Likert 
scaleand included thefol lowing categories: 
Not Applicable, Limited Experience, Some 
Experience, Considerable Experience, 
Thorough Experienceand Extensive Inte- 
gration of Experience. 

Participants 

The participants in this study con- 
sisted of graduateand undergraduate stu- 
dents completing their last semester of 
course work in the School of Education and 
Human Services. One hundred students 
completed the online survey. The survey 
al so i nd uded demographi c i nfor mati on and 
degree information. Students could com- 
plete the survey in the University's Educa- 
tional Resources Laboratory or at home. 
The participants included 87% female; 
62% between the ages of 20-29 years; 25% 
in counseling, 34% in curriculum and in- 
struction, 17% in human development and 
child studies, 17% in human resource de- 
velopment, and 7% in reading. 

Reliability and Validity 

Due to the exploratory nature of the 
study, results lack generalizabilitytoother 
schools of education and human services. 
The survey construction was developed to 
explore student perceptions and was not 
created with the purpose of internal con- 
sistency. The data was triangulated to in- 
crease the validity and reliability of the 
study using Likert scale questions, open- 
ended questions and the literature. The 
percentage of participants is also high for 
an exploratory study with 100 students 
compl et i ng the su r vey. 


Data Analysis 

Each close-ended question was di- 
vided into percentages based on the fre- 
quency of response. The four open-ended 
questions wereanalyzed using qualitative 
methods from a grounded theoretical ap- 
proach. Each open-ended response was 
imported into NUD*IST to assist in con- 
tent analysis. The open-ended responses 
were read and re-read to develop under- 
standing of the meaning of the data. 

The data was then coded into tenta- 
tive categories based on common ideas, 
recurring words/phrases, and similar 
themes creati ng a cod i ng scheme. Th ree of 
the four questions include themes relevant 
to the overall qualitative responses. The 
fourth question, "anyfeedback you would 
like to provide," did not elicit enough re- 
sponse to complete a content analysis. 
Identified themes from each of the three 
open questions were identified. Some sur- 
prises were also identified in the data. 

Results 

Open-Ended Question Data 

Several themes emerged from three of 
the four open questions. The first open 
question referred to examples of ways one 
acts as an agent of change in a diverse so- 
ciety. Four themes emerged from the 
participant's response including profes- 
sional role, personal beliefs, professional 
development and advocates. Each theme 
is followed be an example from the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Role To act as a change agent in one's 
professional role. 

"I will help all students feel included 
when I become a teacher.” 

Pe'sonal bdid^One's values and beliefs 
area framework for a changeagent. 

'Treat everyone as equals and al- 
ways be open-minded." 

Professional development: Active in- 
volvement in continued learning on di- 
versity. 

"I read about and try to educate 
myself on counseling diverse popula- 
tions." 

Advocates: Response i nd udes an action 
related to advocacy. 

"Educate others, speak up against 
stereotypes and racism, continue to 
learn about other culturesand values." 

Respondents also provided sugges- 
tions for the School of Education and Hu- 
man Services to improve training regard- 
ing diversity. Themes emerged referring to 


curriculum and training in the School of 
Education and Human Services including 
the use of guest speakers, specific curricu- 
lum issues, field experiences and the make- 
up of the academic community. 

Diversespeakers: I n crease the number 
of speakers on diversetopicsandfroma 
variety of differing cultural experiences. 

"H ave more guest speakers come i n 
of different races." 

Curriculum Issues: Suggestions and 
feedback directly related tocurriculum 
experiences. 

"More information regarding howto 
i mpl ement what we have been exposed 
too." 

F i el d exper i en ces: T he i mporta nee of ex- 
periences in diverse settings. 

"Provide more opportunities for OU 
students toexperience settings in which 
integration is needed." 

Rdeof Professors/ Student Body: Sugges- 
tions rel ated to the rol e of professors and 
the student body in diversity training. 

"Address them head on. Avoid treat- 
ing the topic as if it was taboojust be- 
cause someone may be offended j ust by 
discussing the issue." 

The third open question focused on 
students describing in three words their 
experience of diversity experiences in the 
School of Education and Human Services. 
Themes emerged based on similarity of 
responses. 

Comprehensive The presentation of di- 
versity was in-depth and ubiquitous. 

"Broad." "Comprehensive." "Exten- 
sive." 

Affirming Statements: Students de- 
scribed their diversity instruction as 
positive. 

"B enef i ci al . " "E ngagi ng. " "P osi t i ve. " 

Increased awareness: Students de- 
scribed an increased in understanding 
of diversity issues. 

"E nl ighteni ng." "I nfor mati ve." "Edu- 
cational." 

Lacks exposure: Students described 
little exposure to diversity issues. 
"Limited." "Scarce." "Inadequate." 

Dissatisfied: Students identify criti- 
cisms regarding their experience with 
diversity issues in the School of Educa- 
tion and Human Services. 

"Not in-depth." "Not reality." "Un- 
informed." 

The open questions provide a glimpse 
of student reactions to diversity training. 
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A coupleof general themes, which arecon- 
si stent with thedata, involve the need for 
students to interact with other cultures on 
a regular basis through classroom and fac- 
ulty composition, classroom curriculum, 
and field experiences. Secondly, students 
alsodescribea lack in the ability to move 
from knowledge acquisition toapplication. 
Throughout the data students described 
being firm in awareness of the importance 
of diversity and bei ng competent i n knowl- 
edge of diversity issues, yet, less confident 
in their ability toapply this knowledge in 
a work setting. 

Closed-Ended Question Data 

The Li kert scale results revealed some 
positive and some negative trends. Re- 
sponses to the closed ended questions of 
the Likert scale included thefol lowing cat- 
egories: Not Applicable, Limited Experi- 
ence, Some Experience, Considerable Ex- 
perience, Thorough Experience, and Exten- 
sive Integration of Experience. 

H igh scores on category 3, 4 and 5 were 
considered positive, implying that the stu- 
dents had positive multicultural learning 
experiences and exposure. Ratings of land 
2 were considered negative, implying that 
the students had negative multicultural 
learning experiences and exposure. In ret- 
rospect, the categories "considerable and 
thorough" may have been difficult to dis- 
tinguish. Therefore, for purposes of analy- 
sis categories 3 and 4 were chunked to- 
gether truncating the scores to eliminate 
the extreme. 

The positive trends indicated that: 

□ Sixty-six percent (66%) of the stu- 
dents surveyed bel ieved that there was 
consi derabl e or thorough i ncor porati on 
of literature and research related to 
diversity. 

□ Fifty eight tosixty four percent (58- 
64%) of the students bel i eved that there 
was considerable or thorough discus- 
sion on culture, race, gender and socio- 
economic status. 

□ Fifty-one percent (51%) also be- 
lieved that there was considerable or 
thorough discussion on special needs. 

□ Sixty-seven percent (67%) felt in- 
cluded in class discussions. 

□ Fifty nine percent (59%) indicated 
that there was consi derable or thorough 
preparation to plan and implement a 
multicultural curriculum. 

□ F i fty-si x percent (56%) bel i eved they 
had considerableor thorough prepara- 


tion to respond to the unique needs of 
families as cultural units. 

□ A large majority (47% considerable 
or thorough and 43% extensive) indi- 
cated that they believe that all stu- 
dents can learn and are entitled to eq- 
uitable learning opportunities. 

The negative trends indicated: 

□ Only thirty-one percent (31%) be- 
lieved that there was considerable or 
thorough discussion on sexual orientation. 

□ Only forty-two percent (42%) of the 
students surveyed believed that there 
was considerable or thorough discus- 
sion on white privilege. 

□ Fifty-one percent (51%) believed 
that they had considerableor thorough 
opportunities to participate in varied 
cultural experiences, but only forty- 
seven percent (47%) engaged in thecul- 
tural experience provided. 

Discussion 

Effective teachers and counselors are 
critical in creating schools that provide 
quality education for all our children. It is 
also important to ensure that a teacher 
education curriculum isneither 'race-blind' 
nor 'culture-blind' (Smith, 1998. p.17). 
Schoolsof Education and Human Services 
have a responsi bi I ity to prepare students 
to be culturally responsive and respond to 
the educational needs of a diverse student 
population. Thus thestudent's educational 
experiences must include both knowledge 
acquisition of issues of diversity and strat- 
egies for effectively working with minority 
students as well as with their families. 

Smith (1998, p.17) identified the im- 
portance of teacher education programs not 
giving undueattention to the 'literature of 
failure'and paying greater attention tothe 
'literature of success' regarding minority 
children. Similarly, a large majority of par- 
ticipants in this particular study indicated 
that they believed that all students can 
learn and are entitled to equitable learn- 
ing opportunities. Throughout the results, 
students identified important belief sys- 
tems related to diversity and education. 

Specifically, students discussed the 
value of equitable treatment in the class- 
room. The data is more ambiguous in 
demarking thecontribution of their educa- 
tional experiences to creating their belief 
systems. However, students did indicate 
they understood thestrong val uethe School 
of Education and Human Services places 
on diversity. 

One concern thedata indicated is the 


I ack of effective educati onal experi ences i n 
specific applications related to students' 
work settings. This is a key concern for in- 
stitutions of higher education who are at- 
tempting to prepare helping professionals 
to work effectively in the field. 

The lack of specific tools for the work 
environment could be indicative of a lack 
of research in the practical knowledge, in- 
effectiveteaching at the higher education 
level and the lack of access to cultural in- 
formants. Whilethere is an abundance of 
research discussing the importance of di- 
versity, there is much less describing con- 
crete tool s su ch as cu r r i cu I u m a ppl i cat i on s, 
dealing with classroom cultural conflicts 
and creating culturally appropriated as- 
sessment tools. 

The survey results indicated that al- 
though students felt they had opportuni- 
ties to participate in varied cultural expe- 
riences, few engaged in thecultural experi- 
ence provided. Research has indicated that 
a significant portion of students' acquisi- 
tion of knowledge about others comes 
through experience and interactions with 
people who are different (Kang & Dutton, 
1997). Therefore, the importance of inte- 
grating cultural informantsand experts in 
both practical and theoretical activities 
would both expose students to cultural 
specific knowledge and engage the stu- 
dents in a more meaningful way. 

Kang and Dutton (1997) found a sig- 
nificant portion of students' acquisition of 
knowledge about others comes through ex- 
perienceand interactions with peoplewho 
are different. The students in this research 
study indicated the importance of, and also 
the lack of, diverse speakers and field ex- 
peri ences in their educational experiences. 
Therefore, the effort of academic commu- 
nities to facilitate interaction with diverse 
popu I ati ons i s vi tal to i ncreasi ng students' 
exposure and knowledgebase. 

Another concern the data indicated 
was the I ack of trai ni ng when worki ng with 
issues related to sexual orientation. This 
is an interesting parallel process, consid- 
ering many school districts struggle with 
how to "handle" sexual orientation and 
gender identity. M iller, Miller and Schroth 
(1997) studied practicing teachers and 
their perceptions of their multicultural 
traini ng. The researchers found that teach- 
ers observed faculty demonstrating more 
bias toward sexual orientation than toany 
other culture. 

Another study focusing on teacher edu- 
cators' and student teachers' attitudes 
fou nd preser vi ce teachers' to be cul tural I y 
sensitive for all subgroups except sexual 
orientation (Taylor, 2001). The lack of ex- 
posure to issues of sexual orientation is a 
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concern and necessitates further research 
of faculty knowledge base, preservice in- 
structional material and K-12 instruction. 

Less than fifty percent of the students 
felt that there was adequate discussion on 
white privilege. Thisdata raises a concern 
about the need for more discussions and 
teaching platforms on the topic of white 
privilege, especially in predominately 
White academic communities. However, it 
is because this issue is not considered a 
problem that we need to critically exam- 
ined. Implied in discussions of race is the 
issue of ‘white privilege.' It is imperative 
that weexamineour cultural assumptions 
and examine how we treat others. 

B y exami n i n g th e I i fe exper i en ces that 
have shaped the perspectives of individu- 
als already committed to multicultural 
educati on , we may begi n to u nderstand the 
motivation that inspires them to commit 
to a multicultural perspective. This in- 
creased understanding may then inform 
teacher preparation for multicultural edu- 
cation and the equitable education of all 
students. It is crucial that all teachers and 
faculty today develop a new perception of 
their roles and systematically address in- 
equalities in order to improve educational 
outcomes for all students (Darling- 
Hammond, 1995, Scott, 2000). 

Based on their study of university stu- 
dents' multicultural awareness levels, 
Globetti et. al. (1993) suggested that the 
content of multicultural courses should 
involve students in experiential learning 
using methods such as role-playing, val- 
ues clarification, and brainstorming. It has 
also been advocated that engaging 
preservice teachers in an exploration of 
their own cultures can help structure 
multicultural courses with a personal in- 
fusion of cultural history. Instructional 
strategies should be constructed to relate 
life experiences with cultural diversity 
(McCall, 1995; Morales, 2000). I n addition, 
curriculum that engages preservice teach- 
ers and counselors in activities relevant to 
a variety of cultures provides an opportu- 
nity to gain insight regarding the commu- 
nities in which they teach. 

F u rther study i s needed to actual I y ob- 
serve teachers and school counselors inter- 
acting with diverse populations in class- 
roomsand clinical settings tosee examples 
of appropriate transfer of theoretical 
knowledge in action. Lawrence (1997) sug- 
gested that unlikestudies using mainly a 
Likert scale, those based on narrative and 
exper i ence offer the possi bi I i ty of di scover- 
ing more textured nuances. This does not 
ensure, however, that knowledge is carried 
i nto the school setti ng. The on I y way to dis- 
cover the impact such learning hason class- 


room practice is to follow the preservice 
teacher into the classroom. 

This current study offers us a gl i mpse 
of student perceptions of their multicul- 
tural training experiences. Based on the 
research, it appears that students under- 
stand the valueof working with others with 
a pluralistic point of view. As teacher and 
counselor trainers, we need to continue to 
develop methods to move students from 
general understandings to engaging in spe- 
cific culturally appropriate skills and ap- 
plications in the educational field. If any- 
thing, this is an indictment that we are 
moving from a conceptual stage of diver- 
sity and multicultural training to direct 
service applications. 
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